



















Cover 

An early-spring view of Cook United’s 
headquarters at Maple Heights, Ohio. 
This handsome building, recently re¬ 
modeled and expanded, houses Cook’s 
executive staff, principal buying offices, 
and 650 employees. 
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Drug Stores 

At year’s end, Cook’s drug store division consisted of 24 
discount units in Ohio and Indiana ranging in size from 
1,250 to 13,000 square feet. Of these, some 15 had pharma¬ 
cies. During 1970, sales improved about 10% on a store 
by store basis. 

The company today operates retail drug units under 
four names: Jay Drug Stores, Boston, Akron Vitamin and 
Cosmetic, and Power Drug. The Jay name will be pro¬ 
jected in the future whenever new stores are opened and 
wherever the re-naming of existing stores is feasible. 

Cook remains optimistic about expansion in view of 
growing emphasis on prepaid medical care and the seeming 
inevitability of national health insurance. 

In the planning stage: construction of a free standing 
drug unit next to a Pick-N-Pay supermarket or the instal¬ 
lation of retail drug sections within large supermarkets. 
The installation of additional convenience food depart¬ 
ments in discount drug stores is also contemplated. 


Wholesale Distribution 


During 1970, Cook’s distribution division took giant 
strides toward becoming a “supermarket for retailers.” 

While this division serves as a major supplier to Cook 
discount department stores, its sales outside of the Cook 
family account for over 50% of its volume. 

The division’s success is predicated upon a number of 
factors, including a rigorously enforced “one-price” policy. 
This means that regardless of whether its component com¬ 
panies sell one item or hundreds, the unit price is constant. 

Although Cook’s distributors try to sell at the lowest 
price possible, they must compete for business within the 
Cook family. 

In addition to quality products at low prices the com¬ 
panies provide customers with retail price stickers at no 
cost and supply them with quarterly breakdowns on indi¬ 
vidual item usage in individual outlets. 

In 1971, the Stem warehouse will be augmented by an 
additional 33,000 square feet. 
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Cook United, 

§ § § 



... is an odd headline—and for good reason, since 
Cook’s reputation has been established primarily 
as one of America’s leading merchandisers. 

But despite its devotion to merchandising. Cook 
also operates as a manufacturer, producing millions 
of dollars worth of goods in a variety of product 
areas. 

Why should a merchandiser and distributor of 
goods turn to making them as well? There are two 
real motives, each equally important. First, there 
is the sincere desire to exercise ultimate control 
over quality so as to assure that quality is con¬ 
sistently high. Second, there is an equally sincere 
desire to provide goods at the lowest possible cost. 

Cook believes that only by producing its own 
goods in certain specific fields can it meet both ob¬ 
jectives to the satisfaction of customers. 

Over and over again, in the thumbnail sketches 
in this section, the word quality appears. Small 
wonder—for quality, coupled with value, is the 
bedrock upon which each of the product lines de¬ 
scribed here was built. 



Laurie Ann 


One of Cleveland’s biggest and most versatile bakeries is 
operated by Cook United and the brand name of its 
products is Laurie Ann. Since June, 1958, this plant has 
provided customers of Cook operated supermarkets with 
a high quality line of baked goods at popular prices. 

The plant occupying 80,000 square feet opposite Cook’s 
corporate headquarters in Maple Heights, annually blends 
over 100,000 pounds of pure butter, 300,000 pounds of 
eggs, 7,000 tons of the highest grade flour into an appe¬ 
tizing array of baked goods. 

Despite Laurie Ann’s attention to detail, products are 
attractively priced. The secret: a high degree of automa¬ 
tion which makes economic production possible. Thou¬ 
sands of visitors, including 10,000 school children, visit 
the plant every year for a 45-minute tour. There, they 
watch flour pumped into vats, potato chips cascading 
down conveyer belts, and receive complimentary dough¬ 
nuts to refresh them on their way home. 
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Farmview 

At its 20,000 square foot dairy plant located in Maple 
Heights, Cook United annually produces millions of gal¬ 
lons of dairy products—including ice cream, homogenized- 
pasteurized milk, and cottage cheese—for retail sale at its 
food stores throughout Ohio under the Farmview label. 

Expanded to its current size in 1969, this dairy stands 
as one of the most modern and sanitary in northern Ohio, 
with a strong devotion to quality. 

Indeed, quality is practically Farmview’s middle name, 
for output is carefully monitored on a continuing basis 
through batch sampling and laboratory analysis. Milk, 
to mention just one item, is checked every two hours. 

Each milk carton is plainly labeled with an “expiration 
date,” which, though not required by law, is a tradition 
that Cook has followed faithfully for yea*;. 

Every Farmview product is checked carefully, not only 
for quality but to assure maximum shelf life, accurate 
weighing, and proper labeling. 


Parkman Eggs 

With over 100,000 chickens in its houses, the Parkman 
Egg Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Cook United, 
boasts the second largest brood in all of Ohio. The egg 
farm, located on 110 acres in Parkman, Ohio, has been in 
operation since 1963. It produces over 54,000 eggs a day. 

This jumbo size egg factory was built with one purpose 
in mind: to produce the very best farm-fresh eggs that 
money can buy. Every step of the way, from the farm to 
the consumer is quality controlled. The birds are scien¬ 
tifically raised from the pullet stage to the laying stage. 
And as the eggs roll into the gathering bins, they are 
graded, candled and refrigerated within hours. 

Grandma’s chickens never received the scientific care 
given to these birds. Carefully studied feeding and health 
formulas are followed and all buildings are insulated. 

Result . . . eggs that have an attractive yolk color every 
time . . . eggs with firm, thick whites every time . . . eggs 
with a wonderful fresh flavor every time. 
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Discount Department Stores 


Cook’s Discount Department Store Division in 1970 con¬ 
tributed 42% of the company’s total sales. This was 
accomplished because Cook elected to pursue a positive 
and aggressive attitude towards growth within the limits 
of tight money and other recession imposed conditions, 
sacrificing short term earnings for long term profit. 

Cook elected to take this direction because it has faith 
in the buoyancy of the national economy and determined 
to be prepared to take advantage of the upturn by having 
stores available and operating in key locations. 

In 1970, we fully integrated the Clark organization into 
our discount family. Today we have one organization, one 
philosophy, uniform policies and procedures. We can now 
concentrate our efforts on greater refinements and sophisti¬ 


entrance, has augmented heavy cross traffic between the 
two Cook units. 

Store aisles in both stores are exceptionally wide. 

At Pick-N-Pay, counters and racks have been color 
coded according to food items. An expanded party and 
snack section was installed to complement the spirits line 
carried by the adjacent liquor store. 

The Uncle Bill’s is the first full-line discount depart¬ 
ment store in Cleveland with a lumber department. It also 
features an expanded music department, a fabric depart¬ 
ment, including yarn goods and patterns, a snack bar, and 
a pharmacy, operated by Cook’s Jay Drug Store division. 


cation which will result in more sales and greater profit 
for Cook. 

In 1971, five more stores will be opened, adding another 
half-million square feet and achieving a total of ninety- 
nine department stores. The total square footage will 
then be over 7,000,000 feet. 

Last year the discount division ranked thirteenth among 
the top twenty discounters in the country. 

Today we operate discount stores under the names 
Cook, Clarks, Consolidated Sales, Ontario and Uncle 
Bills in twenty three states. 

In addition to the nine new stores opened in 1970, 
twelve stores were remodeled extensively converting them 
to the prototype with a merchandise mix of 60% hard 
goods and 40% soft. Some of the remodeled Clark Stores 
were subsequently renamed Cook. We also added eleven 
Major Appliance departments for a total of twenty-two. 

For the immediate future we are concentrating our 
expansion efforts primarily in markets where we presently 
have stores, to take advantage of the cluster principle 
which has benefits in terms of advertising, supervision, 
and market domination. In 1971, we will add stores in 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Tampa and St. Louis, to name a few. 

Our discount stores continue to operate along simple— 
though not austere lines. Our philosophy—simply stated 
—is brand name, quality merchandise, at the lowest 
possible prices. 
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Supermarkets 


1970 was another year of achievement for Cook’s super¬ 
market division. 

The company opened four smart new food stores, in¬ 
cluding the one described in the box below. One store 
was converted into a major appliance outlet, and another 
was sold. 

Despite the best efforts of tough and sophisticated com¬ 
petitors, our Pick-N-Pay supermarkets still lead grocery 
sales in greater Cleveland, commanding over one-third 
of the market, and exceeding the combined sales of our 
two largest competitors. (Source: The Cleveland Press’ 
annual survey). 

At year’s end, the company operated 76 food stores, 
compared to 74 in 1969. 

These included 59 Pick-N-Pay supermarkets, ranging in 
size from 16,000 to 34,000 square feet; 11 Ontario discount 
supermarkets, of which ten are linked to Ontario discount 
department stores; 3 Cook supermarkets, adjacent to Cook 
department stores; one Whitehall store, and 2 Consoli¬ 
dated supermarkets, operating in conjunction with 
Consolidated Sales department stores. 

Our Pick-N-Pay food stores have maintained their mar¬ 
ket leadership for several basic reasons. Among them: the 
stress given to competitive pricing, store locations, quality 
control and the use of Eagle stamps as a merchandising 
premium. 

Two factors which are not so apparent are Cook’s 
strong devotion to its perpetual renewal program, and 
its careful staffing of all stores with veteran management 
personnel who know food retailing. 

Perpetual renewal is worth a special word. Cook for a 


number of years has committed millions of dollars to this 
program and any store, no matter how recently opened, 
may find itself a candidate for rejuvenation. Our Denison 
Ridge Pick-N-Pay, for example, opened only four years 
earlier, was totally revamped in 1970. 

These “renewals” can range from a cosmetic touch-up 
to a total and drastic overhaul. 

Though Cook’s food operations are concentrated in 
Cleveland, the market there is nearing saturation. Cook’s 
food store growth clearly lies in conjunction with its 
broad network of discount department stores. 

During 1971, Cook plans to open four food stores in 
association with discount department stores, best typified 
by the Broadway store in Cleveland. 


Co-Starring on Broadway... 

At 6565 Broadway in Cleveland, to be exact . . . 

... are the tenth Uncle Bill’s store and the fifty-third 
Pick-N-Pay supermarket in Cleveland, combined under 
one roof in a multi-million dollar complex that was built 
on a 13-acre site acquired by Cook in 1969. 

The food store has 32,000 square feet; the Uncle Bill’s, 
115,000 square feet. 

Since the grand opening in December, both stores have 
enjoyed superior sales. A 6,000 square foot state liquor 
store, strategically centered between them off a common 
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1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 (1) 

1963 

1962 

1961 

$386,917,729 

$338,603,928 

$279,211,020 

$236,608,395 

$185,070,337 

$154,567,431 

$127,883,458 

17,937,469 

15,959,048 

13,173,468 

11,053,380 

8,947,057 

6,888,952 

5,235,664 

3,804,992 

3,260,446 

2,686,292 

2,324,447 

1,958,037 

1,813,982 

1,544,421 

14,132,477 

12,698,602 

10,487,176 

8,728,933 

6,989,020 

5,074,970 

3,691,243 

1,596,926 

1,312,571 

968,625 

740,931 

627,015 

593,599 

427,340 

12,535,551 

11,386,031 

9,518,551 

7,988,002 

6,362,005 

4,481,371 

3,263,903 

5,659,250 

5,414,669 

4,557,350 

3,931,000 

3,285,842 

2,272,000 

1,585,000 

6,876,301 

5,971,362 

4,961,201 

4,057,002 

3,076,163 

2,209,371 

1,678,903 

1.86 

1.57 

1.34 

1.07 

.77 

• 53 

.40 


3,674,661 

3,761,193 

3,714,716 

3,806,698 

4,018,733 

4,167,031 

4,248,954 

9.50 

7.27 

6.32 

5.34 

4.58 

3.97 

3.70 

4,495 

4,672 

4,751 

4,647 

3,703 

3,872 

4,011 

7,900 

7,700 

6,000 

5,000 

4,700 

4,200 

4,150 

72 

68 

63 

60 

57 

52 

47 

26 

25 

19 

18 

18 

12 

8 

388 

474 

532 

626 

628 

668 

649 
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10 Year Comparative Record 



1970 (1) 

1969 

1968 

OPERATING RESULTS 




Sales. 

$626,404,248 

$552,267,668 

$443,857,877 

Income from Operations before Depreciation . 

25,072,254 

28,067,923 

22,943,692 

Depreciation. 

6,070,921 

4,940,826 

4,257,376 

Income from Operations. 

19,001,333 

23,127,097 

18,686,316 

Interest Expense. 

4,847,740 

3,225,644 

1,855,527 

Income before Federal Income Tax. 

14,153,593 

19,901,453 

16,830,789 

Federal Income Tax. 

6,596,000 

9,779,300 

8,327,000 

Net Income. 

7,557,593 

10,122,153 

8,503,789 

Net Income per Common Share. 

1.91 

2.62 

2.26 

OTHER FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION AT YEAR END: 



Average Number of Common Shares Outstanding . . . 

3,938,907 

3,850,830 

3,742,824 

Common Shareholders’ Equity per Share. 

15.32 

13.86 

11.74 

Number of Common Shareholders. 

6,325 

6,420 

6,738 

Number of Employees . 

14,000 

13,000 

11,900 

Number of Supermarkets. 

76 

74 

73 

Number of Discount Department Stores. 

94 

85 

75 

Number of Home Service Routes. 

186 

209 

259 

Number of Drug Stores. 

24 

23 

23 


(i) 53 weeks—all other years 52 weeks. 

Per share figures are computed after deducting preferred dividend requirements and are based on the average number of shares out¬ 
standing during each period after giving effect to the 100% share distribution made on May 15, 1968 , stock dividends, and , where 
applicable, shares issued in connection with acquisitions of companies accounted for as poolings of interests. 

























President’s 

Letter 


In 1970 your company entered a new decade and achieved an all-time record in sales. For the 53 weeks ended January 
2, 1971, sales were $626,404,248, a 13% gain over sales of $552,267,668 for the 52 weeks ended December 27, 1969. 
Net income for 1970 amounted to $7,557,593, which is $1.91 per common share, as compared to $10,122,153, for $2.62 
per common share in 1969. 

To bring our sales to this high level during the deepening recession of 1970 it was necessary to substantially broaden 
the programs we began during the latter part of the 1960’s. With confidence we materially increased expenditures for 
advertising and promotional programs and introduced new products and concepts. We invested over five million 
dollars in expanding and remodeling our existing retail store locations and in addition, added over one million square 
feet of new retail store space, a 14% increase over the 7.3 million square feet of retail space operated by Cook at the 
end of 1969. 

As I previously indicated to you in our preliminary year end report, earnings were unsatisfactory and below our 
established standards. The decline in earnings was primarily centered in our discount department store division and 
was caused by a number of contributing factors. Our intensified promotional efforts were concentrated in this division 
along with a major portion of our capital expenditures. The investment in remodeling, equipping, and stocking new 
and remodeled stores with merchandise came at a time of tight money and abnormally high interest rates which sub¬ 
stantially increased our interest cost for 1970. 

In addition, due in part to the recession, high unemployment, and the great number of work stoppages (including 
the teamster’s truck strike, the Cleveland construction workers strike and the auto worker’s strike at General Motors) 
which occurred in 1970, a broad segment of the public was inhibited from buying. When they did buy they took ad¬ 
vantage of the lower margin promotional items. This, along with a marked increase in theft at store level, which 
increase was felt almost universally by retail merchandise companies, contributed to lower gross margins in this division. 

We are confident that the positive steps that we took in 1970 helped us to minimize the impact of the several 
adverse factors mentioned above and put us in an extremely strong position to take advantage of the upturn in the 
economy forecast for 1971 and 1972. 

Earnings in our supermarkets, drug stores, institutional foods, home service routes, and in the major segment of 
our wholesale distribution division were all above the 1969 results. 

We were saddened by the death of James H. Becker, Chairman of A. G. Becker & Company and a director of 
Cook since 1965. Mr. Becker’s valued counsel will be sorely missed. 

Your directors elected Mr. Walter R. Schaub to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Becker. Mr. Schaub is Chairman 
of the Board and President of Scot Lad Foods, Inc., which is a major food and non-food wholesaler headquartered in 
Chicago. He brings to us many years of experience in our lines of business and we look forward to his advice and counsel. 

We believe that our employees at all levels responded very well to the problems brought on by the deepening 
recession of 1970 and have put Cook in a favorable position to increase sales and earnings in the decade ahead. 

_ Sincerely, 

IS Roy B. Miner, President 
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Highlights 
of 1970 



1970 

1969 

Sales . 


$552,267,668 

Earnings Before Taxes. 

$ 14 , 153,593 

$ 19,901,453 

Federal Income Taxes. 

$ 6 , 596,000 

$ 9,779,300 

Net Earnings . 

. . $ 7 , 557,593 

$ 10,122,153 

Earnings Per Common Share. 

$ 1.91 

$ 2.62 

Number of Employees. 

. . 14,000 

13,000 

Number of Shareholders . 

6,325 

6,420 

Average Number of 

Common Shares Outstanding. 

• • 3 , 938,907 

3,850,830 


Annual Meeting 

The Annual Meeting of Shareholders will be held at 3:00 p.m. on April 29 , 
1971 at the Company's offices , 16501 Rockside Road , Maple Heights , Ohio. 















Directors 

Myron E. Glass 
Retired 

Joseph H. Jackier 

Partner of Friedman , Meyers & Keys , 
Attorneys , Detroit , Michigan 

Richard Katcher 
Partner of Ulmer , Laron ge y 

Glickman & Curtis , Attorneys 
Cleveland , Ohio 

William Landau 
President , M. N. Landau Stores , 
Inc. 9 Subsidiary of Cook 

Herbert F. McVay 
formerly Vice President — Finance , 
Financial Consultant 

Roy B. Miner 

President and Chief Executive Officer 

John S. Rini 

F/c* President—Supermarket Division 

Walter R. Schaub 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer of 
Scot Lad Foods , Inc. 

Allan K. Shaw 

Executive Vice President , 

The Cleveland Trust Company 


COOK UNITED, INC. 

AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Officers 

Roy B. Miner 

President and Chief Executive Officer 

James Williamson, Jr. 

Vice President — Finance 

John S. Rini 

Vice President—Supermarket Division 

Fred R. Silverstein 
Vice President—Discount Department 
Store Division 

George A. Menard 
Vice President—Bakery Operations 

Charles G. Roth 
Vice President—Route Division 

John F. Strong 
Vice President — Engineering 

Wayne Holmes 
Vice President—Real Estate 

Harold Schreiner 
Controller 

John E. Wade 
Secretary 

Ralph R. Luffler 

Treasurer 

Marinus Hazen 
Assistant Controller 

Mae Hoffman 
Assistant Secretary 

Frank E. Eschbacher 
Assistant Treasurer 


James Richmond 
Assistant Treasurer 





















Home Service Routes 


In a day of vastly improved transportation, giant super¬ 
markets and even bigger shopping centers, the house-to- 
house sale of food and grocery items might seem as out¬ 
dated as the old Model T. 

But Cook United’s home service route division—which 
still bears the name of Cook Coffee Company—is living 
proof that an old fashioned business still has plenty of 
potential provided it is managed according to space age 
concepts. 

An updating of operations has made the division a 
profitable one, where formerly it had been operating on a 
simple break-even basis. 

Today, all routemen are on incentive plans, which 
greatly increase their return in response to their own 
efforts, and allows them to earn more than they ever have 
in the past. Result: The turnover of salesmen has been 
sharply reduced, substantially cutting recruiting and train¬ 
ing costs, as well as supervisory overhead. 


Institutional Foods 


Although they form the smallest division of Cook, the in¬ 
stitutional food companies continue to operate profitably. 

The division supplies hospitals, schools, restaurants and 
hotels with high quality meat, eggs and produce through¬ 
out an area whose hub is greater Cleveland. 

When Dinner Bell Meats is successfully launched in 
1971, its operations will be devoted in part to the insti¬ 
tutional food area, introducing a new dimension of effi¬ 
ciency into the operations of this division. 

A new fleet of ten refrigerator tractor-trailers will de¬ 
liver Cook meat products throughout Ohio. 

Dinner Bell Meats, to employ 135 persons, including 
30 highly experienced Cook personnel, expects to double 
its payroll by the end of 1971. 

Cook’s management believes that if in the future it 
elects to enter the convenience food and/or fast food 
fields, this division will be well equipped to serve these 
outlets. 
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Cottage Cottage 


CLIMATE CONTROLLED 
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Cottage Creamery NASCO 


Located in a two-story building housing modern steam 
generating equipment and economical aluminum churns, 
Cottage Creamery Company in Orrville, Ohio is an up- 
to-date successor to a tradition that goes back 70 years, 
still enjoying the loyalty of many original customers. 

Although it is the “seed” business from which Pick- 
N-Pay supermarkets evolved before they were acquired 
by Cook, Cottage Creamery today is involved in the 
production of butter and distribution of eggs, cheese and 
other products to institutions and retailers. 

A considerable amount of Cottage Creamery’s output is 
distributed by salesmen in northern Ohio. 

In its pursuit of quality, Cottage Creamery distributes 
certain national brand products, and buys cheeses and 
other products to sell under the Cottage label. 

The company employs some 40 persons who produce 
and distribute its goods. The volume of butter alone, for 
example, approximates 2,500,000 pounds annually. 


National Solvent Company, a Cleveland packager of 
liquid products, was acquired by Cook in 1968. The com¬ 
pany, which has a 30-year history, receives raw materials 
by tank car, then blends and packages them for sale to 
distribution firms, which in turn sell them both locally 
and nationally. National Solvent also maintains direct 
sales to large industrial accounts. 

The company places heavy stress on two factors: Quality 
of product and excellence of packaging. Emphasis on the 
latter led to a first prize in the National Association of 
Container Distributors’ package award competition last 
year. 

Among the products which have forged National Sol¬ 
vent’s reputation are: motor oil, anti-freeze, paint thinner, 
muriatic acid, flux, disinfectant, and linseed oil. 

National Solvent maintains a 17,000 square foot facility 
consisting of a factory and warehouse. Both will soon be 
expanded. 
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United Poultry 

Acquired by Cook in 1969, United Poultry Company 
(formerly Braman Poultry) is one of the largest distribu¬ 
tors of chickens and turkeys in Cleveland, and one of the 
biggest in Ohio. 

The firm, which has a 40 year history, does approxi¬ 
mately 45% of its business with Cook, supplying Pick- 
N-Pay and Ontario Food stores, as well as Cook’s insti¬ 
tutional division with high quality fowls bred and raised 
primarily in the South. 

The remainder of its business is done with leading 
supermarket chains and independent groceries, institu¬ 
tional food companies and fast food operations—including 
several of the best known in the country. 

Housed in a 13,000 square foot, one-story facility that 
was remodeled in 1969, United Poultry employs some 50 
people operating the most modern equipment. 

For the future, United Poultry is pursuing an aggressive 
program of sales to sources outside of the Cook family. 


Dinner Bell Meats 

A new symbol of quality will be born when the ultra 
modern, $5 million Dinner Bell Meats processing plant is 
put on stream around May 1, 1971. 

Created as a joint venture between Cook United and 
Eckert Packing Company of Defiance, Ohio, this 110,000 
square foot plant, located in the Gladstone renewal area 
of Cleveland, will absorb the present operations of our 
Wood County packing subsidiary to emerge as the vital 
nerve center of our meat operations. 

Dinner Bell will employ the most sophisticated tech¬ 
nology available today, including a cryogenic freezing 
tunnel. 

Enjoying excellent access to transportation, including 
a rail spur and proximity to highways, Dinner Bell will 
process over 750,000 pounds of choice cuts weekly for our 
Pick-N-Pay and Ontario supermarkets, for customers of 
our institutional foods division, and for the retail custom¬ 
ers of Eckert Packing Company. 
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Statement of 

Consolidated Financial Condition 


JANUARY 2 

ASSETS 1971 


CURRENT ASSETS 

Cash. $ 12,042,832 

Accounts receivable . 11,142,477 

Less allowance for doubtful accounts. 897,754 

10,244,723 

Inventories—at lower of cost 

(generally first-in, first-out) or market. 91,668,067 

Prepaid expenses. 3,192,831 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 117,148,453 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT— 
on the basis of cost—Note J 

Land. 7,754,283 

Buildings. 14,004,032 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment. 44,556,257 

Leasehold improvements. 13,773,664 

80 , 088,236 

Less allowances for depreciation and amortization. 26,737,397 

53,350,839 

OTHER ASSETS. 1,987,503 

COST OF BUSINESSES IN EXCESS OF NET 
ASSETS ACQUIRED—Note B. 14,307,672 


$186,794,467 


DECEMBER 27 

1969 


$ 10,477,342 
10,833,767 
881,064 
9,952,703 

78,963,909 

2,641,456 

102,035,610 


11,868,131 

17,455,446 

36.834.904 

10.966.904 
77,125,385 
21,941,546 
55,183,839 

1,667,191 


13,893,297 


$172,779,937 
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JANUARY 2 

LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 1971 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Notes payable to banks and others. $ 3,824,898 

Trade accounts payable. 51,240,290 

Salaries and wages. 1,505,018 

State and local taxes. 3,900,748 

Federal income taxes—Note C. 1,678,239 

Current portion of notes payable. 3,594,212 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 65,743,405 

NOTES PAYABLE—Note D. 35,317,613 

DEFERRED FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 3,081,850 

RETIREMENT BENEFITS—Note E. 1,345,693 

5K% CONVERTIBLE SUBORDINATED 

DEBENTURES—Note F. 19,950,000 


SHAREHOLDERS' EQUITY—Notes D, G, and H 


Capital shares: 

$2.25 Preferred. 150,702 

Common, $1 par value. 3,971,490 

4,122,192 

Capital in excess of par value. 16,898,7 55 

Retained earnings. 40,718,409 

61,739,356 

Less cost of Common Shares in treasury . 383,450 

61,355,906 

$186,794,467 


See notes to consolidated financial statements. 


DECEMBER 27 

1969 


$ 787,997 

41,981,602 
1,581,488 
3,877,807 
6,111,943 
4,276,633 
58,617,470 

35,753,467 

3,079,260 

1,167,742 


19,950,000 


150,702 

3,895,203 

4,045,905 

15,369,185 

35,180,358 

54,595,448 

383,450 

54,211,998 

$172,779,937 
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Statement of 

Consolidated 

Income 

Fiscal years ended January 2, 1971 , and December 27, 1969 



Net sales. 

Leased department and other income 


1970 

$626,404,248 

2,981,129 

629,385,377 


1969 

$552,267,668 

3,168,436 

555,436,104 


Costs and expenses: 

Cost of merchandise sold. 479,910,072 

Selling, administrative and general expenses . 130,473,972 

Interest expense. 4,847,740 

615,231,784 

INCOME BEFORE FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 14,153,593 


420,609,944 

111,699,063 

3,225,644 

535,534,651 

19,901,453 


Federal income taxes—Note C 


NET INCOME 


6,596,000 
$ 7,557,593 


9,779,300 
$ 10,122,153 


Net income per Common Share—Note I 


Primary. $ 1.91 $ 2.62 

Fully diluted . 1.80 2.37 


Provision for depreciation 
(principally straight-line) included above 


$ 6,070,921 $ 4,940,826 


See notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Statement of 

Consolidated Source 
and Application of Funds 

Fiscal years ended January 2, 1971 , and December 27, 1969 



1970 

1969 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 



From operations: 



Net income. 

$ 7,557,593 

$ 10,122,153 

Depreciation . 

6,070,921 

4,940,826 

Deferred federal income taxes. 

2,590 

(54,400) 

Retirement benefits. 

177,951 

200,940 

TOTAL FROM OPERATIONS 

13,809,055 

15,209,519 

Proceeds from properties sold and leased back. 

23,400,000 

5,225,000 

Notes payable. 

5,188,000 

20,472,000 

Debentures issued in purchase of a company. 

—0— 

1,250,000 

Market value of Common Shares issued 



in purchase of a company. 

600,600 


Proceeds from sale of Common Shares under options 

876,877 

1,555,697 


$ 43,874,532 

$ 43,712,216 

APPLICATION OF FUNDS 



Dividends. 

$ 2,019,542 

$ 1,978,652 

Additions to property, plant and equipment . 

27,622,011 

19,795,989 

Purchase of companies 



(less working capital of such companies). 

398,645 

1,158,544 

Payments on notes payable. 

5,623,854 

4,268,556 

Cost of Common Shares purchased. 

—0— 

366,012 

Other. 

223,572 

487,540 

Working capital. 

7,986,908 

15,656,923 


$ 43,874,532 

$ 43,712,216 


See notes to consolidated financial statements. 





































Statement of 

Consolidated 
Shareholders' Equity 

Fiscal years ended January 2, 1971 , and December 27 , 1969 



COST OF 



CAPITAL 

SHARES 

CAPITAL IN 

EXCESS OF 

PAR VALUE 

RETAINED 

EARNINGS 

COMMON 

SHARES IN 

TREASURY 

TOTAL 

Balance at December 29, 1968 .... 

$3,962,888 

$13,934,954 

$27,036,857 

$ (17,438) 

$44,917,261 

Net income. 



10,122,153 


10,122,153 

Dividends: 






Preferred—$2.25 a share . 



(47,754) 


(47,754) 

Common—$.50 a share. 



(1,930,898) 


(1,930,898) 

Sale of 109,415 Common Shares 
under options. 

109,415 

1,446,282 



1,555,697 

Purchase of 8,900 Common Shares . . 




(366,012) 

(366,012) 

Issuance of 8,900 Common Shares on 
conversion of 4,450 preferred shares. 

(26,398) 

26,398 



_o_ 

Issuance of 2,116 preferred shares 
and other. 


(38,449) 



(38,449) 

BALANCE AT DECEMBER 27,1969 

4,045,905 

15,369,185 

35,180,358 

(383,450) 

54,211,998 

Net income. 



7,557,593 


7,557,593 

Dividends: 






Preferred—$2.25 a share. 



(50,017) 


(50,017) 

Common—$.50 a share 



(1,969,525) 


(1,969,525) 

Sale of 60,687 Common Shares 

under options. 

60,687 

816,190 



876,877 

Market value of 15,600 Common 

Shares issued in purchase of a 
company. 

15,600 

585,000 



600,600 

Issuance of 3,231 preferred shares 
and warrants to purchase 

Common Shares—Note H. 


128,380 



128,380 

BALANCE AT JANUARY 2, 1971 

$4,122,192 

$16,898,755 

$40,718,409 

$ (383,450) 

$61,355,906 


See notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 

Cook United, Inc. and Subsidiaries 
January 2, 1971 


NOTE A—PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION 
The accounts of the Company and all of its subsidiaries 
have been included in the consolidated financial state¬ 
ments. Intercompany transactions and estimated inter¬ 
company profits in inventory have been eliminated. 

During 1970, the Company purchased two businesses 
for 15,600 Common Shares and cash of approximately 
$990,000. Operations of these businesses are included in 
the statement of consolidated income from the respective 
dates of acquisition. 

NOTE B—COST OF BUSINESSES IN EXCESS OF 
NET ASSETS ACQUIRED 

The cost of businesses in excess of net assets acquired 
is not being amortized because in the opinion of manage¬ 
ment there has been no decrease in value. 

NOTE C—FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
The provision for federal income taxes for 1970 in¬ 
cludes a reduction for tax credits of approximately 
$1,660,000 arising from loss carryovers and carrybacks 
of certain subsidiaries. Taxes recoverable are included 
on the balance sheet as a reduction of federal income 
taxes currently payable. Future tax benefits (approxi¬ 
mately $970,000) arising from loss carryovers are ex¬ 
pected to be realized during 1971. 


NOTE D—NOTES PAYABLE 

5% to a bank due in quarterly 
installments of $175,000 to 

December 31, 1974. $ 2,800,000 

To banks on October 15, 1971, 
interest at rate of >£% 

above the prime rate. 18,000,000 

5K% t0 an insurance company due 
in semiannual installments of 
$300,000 to April 2, 1976, with 
balance due October 2, 1976 .... 4,700,000 

9 l A% due $1,500,000 in 1971 and 1972 . 3,000,000 

7% due in monthly installments to 
October 1, 1974 ($107,871 

due in 1971). 1,495,410 

Secured by mortgages on various 
premises, interest from 4 l A°/o to 
9H% (installments payable in 

1971 aggregate $686,341). 8,916,415 

38,911,825 

Less current portion. 3,594,212 

$35,317,613 


The notes payable on October 15, 1971, represent in¬ 
terim borrowings under an $18,000,000 revolving credit 
agreement. Any such borrowings outstanding at October 
15, 1971, may be converted sixty percent into three-year 
term loans and forty percent into five-year term loans 
bearing interest at %% an d respectively, over the 

prime rate. 

Certain of the restrictive covenants of the loan agree¬ 
ments pertain to the maintenance of consolidated work¬ 
ing capital and limit the amount of cash distributions 
to shareholders. Retained earnings free of such restric¬ 
tions were approximately $13,600,000 at January 2, 1971. 

NOTE E—RETIREMENT INCOME AND 
PROFIT SHARING PLANS 

The Company has several pension and profit sharing 
plans which cover certain employees. Total expense for 
the year was approximately $316,000 which includes 
amortization of prior service costs. Retirement benefit 
accruals are not funded. 

NOTE F—5K% CONVERTIBLE SUBORDINATED 
DEBENTURES 

Convertible debentures amounting to $1,250,000 and 
$18,700,000 are due principally in 1984 and 1993, respec¬ 
tively, and are convertible into Common Shares at 
$47.50 and $40.00 per share. 

NOTE G—CAPITAL SHARES 

Authorized capital shares consist of 1,000,000 no par 
serial preferred shares, 1,800,000 shares of $1.70 no par 
convertible preferred shares (none issued at January 2, 
1971), and 20,000,000 Common Shares, $1.00 par value. 

The serial preferred shares, entitled to one-fifth vote 
per share, have certain preferences as to cumulative divi¬ 
dends and liquidating distributions. Designated as $2.25 
Convertible Preferred Shares, Series A, are 45,000 shares 
of which 22,230 were outstanding at January 2, 1971. 
Each of these shares may be converted, subject to certain 
adjustments, into two Common Shares and is entitled 
to $45.00 a share upon redemption or in liquidation 
( a ggreg a te amount $1,000,350). In connection with a 
prior acquisition, up to 15,653 shares are contingently 
issuable through December 31, 1971. 

At January 2, 1971, 3,962,090 Common Shares were 
outstanding after deducting 9,400 shares in treasury. 
There were 888,726 Common Shares reserved for con¬ 
version of debentures and serial preferred shares and 
exercise of stock options and warrants. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


NOTE H—STOCK OPTIONS AND WARRANTS 

During 1970, options for 13,300 Common Shares were 
granted to key employees at prices ranging from $22.00 
to $42.00 a share, and options for 60,687 shares were 
exercised at prices ranging from $12.14 to $27.12 a share. 
At January 2, 1971, options for 139,186 Common Shares 
were outstanding at prices ranging from $12.14 to $44.13 
a share, of which 61,463 were exercisable, and 95,769 
Common Shares were reserved for future grants. The 
options are issued at market price at date of grant and 
expire in five years. 

As part of a sale and leaseback transaction during 
1970, the Company issued warrants to purchase 64,190 
Common Shares of the Company at $42.00 per share 
until December 31, 1974, and $45-00 per share thereafter. 
The warrants expire December 31, 1979. 

NOTE I—NET INCOME PER COMMON SHARE 

Primary net income per Common Share has been com¬ 
puted after deducting preferred dividends and is based on 
the average number of shares outstanding. Fully diluted 


net income per Common Share has been computed assum¬ 
ing the conversion of debentures and preferred shares and 
exercise of stock options with the proceeds from options 
used to purchase Common Shares of the Company. 

NOTE J—LEASED PROPERTIES 

Certain properties were sold during 1970 and leased 
back for an original term of 25 years with options to 
renew for additional periods. The proceeds from the sales, 
amounting to $23,400,000, were substantially equal to 
the net book value of the properties sold. 

The Company and its subsidiaries lease real and per¬ 
sonal property requiring minimum annual rentals of 
approximately $13,700,000 including $950,000 for store 
fixtures. Certain of the leases provide for additional 
rentals based on sales. 

A real property lease obligation of a 50% owned 
affiliate (rentals approximate $325,000 in 1971 and $475,- 
000 annually thereafter to 1990) has been jointly and 
severally guaranteed by the Company and the owner of 
the other 50% interest. 


Accountants’ Report 

Shareholders 
Cook United, Inc. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

We have examined the consolidated financial 
statements of Cook United, Inc. and subsidiaries 
for the fiscal year ended January 2, 1971. Our 
examination was made in accordance with general¬ 
ly accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and 
such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. We previously made 
a similar examination of the consolidated financial 
statements for the preceding year. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements of 
financial condition, income, shareholders’ equity, 
and source and application of funds present fairly 


the consolidated financial position of Cook United, 
Inc. and subsidiaries at January 2, 1971, and the 
consolidated results of their operations, changes in 
shareholders’ equity and source and application of 
funds for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles ap¬ 
plied on a basis consistent with that of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
March 10, 1971 
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Cook’s newest entry into the retail market is pictured above. It has 
been designed, both as to merchandise and decor, with teenagers 
and young adults in mind. The stores will sell "britches ”, shirts, 
belts, posters, phonograph records, and accessories, all selected to 
appeal to this growing segment of the buying public. 

Present plans ca,ll for the opening of live to six of these units in the 
Cleveland area in 1971. Decision on the number of future openings 
will depend on the success of this pilot program. The two stores 
which have already opened have met with initial success. 
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